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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN DECEMBER 


The “inflation” problem came increasingly to the fore 
as December wore on. With the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics wholesale price index advancing to successively 
higher peaks each week of the month and the consumers’ 
price index reaching a new high, the government stepped 
in with a view to “holding the line.” First action was a 
mandatory order rolling back auto prices to the December 
| level. All other industries were asked to maintain De- 
cember 1 ceilings voluntarily, except as their profits had 
fallen below the 1946-49 average. Additional mandatory 
controls are expected soon. 

The rapid rise of business loans, up 30 percent during 
1950, brought further action in the form of a Federal 
Reserve order increasing the reserve requirements of 
member banks by two percentage points. The effect of the 
order is to raise the required reserves of member banks 
by about $2 billion which, according to the working of the 
reserve bank system, might otherwise be the basis for as 
much as $12 billion of additional credit. 


Production Maintains Record Level 


Despite government limitations on materials going into 
the manufacture of such products as automobiles and 
rubber civilian goods, the Federal Reserve index of in- 
dustrial production in December was expected to be at or 
above the November level of 215. The machinery industry 
in particular has been operating at boom levels, as pro- 
ducers’ equipment is now in record demand. The industry 
is now producing at over three times its average rate 
during 1935-39 and 37 percent above its level at the be- 
ginning of 1950. Activity in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
railroad equipment industries was also far above early 
1950 levels. 

The year 1950 witnessed at least two major production 
records. Over 8,000,000 cars and trucks and 97 million 
tons of raw steel were produced in the year, the first time 
in history either milestone had been passed. 


Civilian Employment Down 
_ The withdrawal of 1.3 million workers from the labor 
lorce with the end of the crop season led to a decline of 
almost one million in total civilian employment in Decem- 
ber. Unemployment remained unchanged at the November 
level of 2.2 million. 

The composition of the labor force in December dif- 


fered considerably from that of a year ago. The big 
jump has taken place in nonfarm employment, as 2.3 
million additional workers have entered factories and 
trades to meet the needs of the defense program. Whereas 
the main concern in December, 1949, was to find jobs for 
the 3.5 million then unemployed, the main problem today 
is to find workers for unfilled jobs. 


Capital Outlays Head for Peak 


If American business, exclusive of agriculture, is able 
to carry out the intentions expressed in a special survey 
conducted by the Department of Commerce and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, capital expenditures 
in 1951 should be the highest on record. The projected 
$21.9 billion expansion program would be one-fifth higher 
than the estimated outlays for 1950 and 14 percent above 
the peak outlays of 1948. There is some question, how- 
ever, whether this expansion will actually take place, in 
view of the developing shortages in manpower and 
materials. 

Over 70 percent of the planned increase in capital 
expenditures for 1951 over 1950 would be made by manu- 
facturing firms, which would then account for almost half 
of the total outlays. The iron and steel -industry plans to 
nearly double its capital expenditures in 1951, and sub- 
stantial additions are also planned by the chemical in- 
dustry. Railroads and mining companies expect to increase 
their outlays by one-fifth, while transportation companies 
other than railroads plan to spend 40 percent more in 
1951 than in 1950. 


Manufacturers’ Backlogs Continue to Rise 

New orders placed with manufacturers in November 
declined seasonally from the October level of $24.5 billion 
but exceeded sales in the month by about 5 percent. As a 
result, unfilled orders of manufacturers rose for the 
seventh month in succession, reaching a new high of 
$36.9 billion. As in previous months, durable-goods indus- 
tries accounted for most of the increase, their backlogs 
now amounting to five-sixths of the total. 

Manufacturers also continued to accumulate inven- 
tories during November, to the tune of $1.2 billion. Part 
of the increase simply reflected higher prices, but the 
volume of goods on hand rose substantially. The book 
value of manufacturers’ inventories now amounts to 
$32.6 billion, as compared with $28.6 billion last year. 
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Stabilization Policy 


Last month we challenged the validity of demands for 
stabilization backed only by the label “inflation.” The idea 
that the economy would be seriously injured by another 
ten or fifteen percent increase in prices and any action 
based on such an assumption are equally without sound 
foundation. However, even if full price and wage controls 
should prove necessary, authority is lacking to make such 
controls effective. To attempt ali-out stabilization on the 
basis of present legislation may prove costly to the econ- 
omy and to the war effort itself. 


Philosophy of Control 


What seems to be needed is a philosophy of control 
based on a longer perspective than the excitement of the 
moment. There was once general agreement that controls 
were undesirable in themselves, and their use was justi- 
fied only if they made a positive contribution to the com- 
mon good. There was also acceptance of the lessons of 
experience, which showed that controls did not work un- 
less they were really needed, were well designed to do an 
effective job, and were properly timed to prevent disrup- 
tion when the need for them developed, but not to antici- 
pate needs that might be indefinitely postponed. 

There was recognition that the effectiveness of con- 
trols depends on cooperation. There is always some re- 
sistance to controls, some ¢hiseling or circumvention. 
When the justification for them is clear, the fringe of 
violation is small. When they are so generally disregarded 
and openly violated as was prohibition, they are better 
abandoned completely. 

Today, stabilization action seems to be off on the 
wrong track. Instead of awaiting the development of pro- 
gram needs, controls are imposed in advance. Instead of 
preparing the ground by building the organization needed 
to make controls effective, action is undertaken immedi- 
ately. Instead of aiming action at the points of basic 
shortage and pressures, the first price control is on an 
end product least in need of control, and then “controls” 
are extended indefinitely to all producers of nonfarm 
products except those who were not competitive enough 
to be making substantial profits. 

Industrial prices are now “stabilized” at December 1 
levels by voluntary action on the request of the Economic 
Stabilization Administration. This is a pretext of control 
rather than effective action. The “jaw-bone” approach 


has never worked, and it can’t be expected to work in this 
instance. What little it might accomplish is at the expens 
of the most cooperative members of the community, 

More recently, the Administration has announced that 
it is moving ahead to make the controls mandatory ang 
general as quickly as possible. No doubt this would 
advisable if we were already involved in a major wa 
but too much uncertainty exists in this short-of-war sity. 
ation — even though the projected military effort is large 
— to justify and render effective all-out wartime controls 
There is no magic or logic in the December 1 price eye 
though this is being generalized to all industries as the 
base for controls. This date was a historical accident 
blundered into as the result of an emotional reaction 
against a price increase in a particular industry —the 
auto industry — in which profits were high. A sound plan 
for general price control cannot be derived in this way 
from an isolated incident. 


Wage Stabilization 

The effects of stabilization policy may be disruptive 
on the wage front also. Wage stabilization in the auto 
industry, the only action taken to date, is purely nominal, 
But legislation requires wage fixing whenever the prices 
of an industry are put under mandatory ceilings; anda 
voluntary wage ceiling formula to match the voluntary 
price ceilings has been promised. 

How this will affect labor-management relations in 
industries operating under contracts with escalator 
clauses and with improvement factors may be inferred 
from the problems discussed in the special article on page 
8. If prices are put under firm ceilings but wage increases 
corresponding to cost-of-living increases are permitted in 
industries which have agreed. upon such contracts, profits 
will be squeezed as the cost of living advances. Under 
present legislation, the cost of living cannot be prevented 
from increasing, because there is no authorization to con- 
trol food prices and rents — items comprising over half 
the total outlays of the average worker. Organized labor 
has already made it clear that it will not tolerate either 
abrogation of contracts by manufacturers whose profits 
are squeezed, or complete freezing of wages by govern- 
ment edict while the cost of living continues up. Under 
these circumstances, disputes affecting the war effort, 
or the stabilization program, or both, are potentially 
unlimited. 

In the period ahead, a primary need will be to avoid 
disputes and work stoppages, as it was in the years of 
World War II. For this purpose, some wage flexibility is 
desirable, and wage controls are needed primarily as a 
means of preventing chaos in the labor market through 
competitive wage raising and “pirating” of workers away 
from essential jobs. Wage differentials were used effec- 
tively to move labor into war work. They were, in fact, 
necessary for that purpose, because we did not have, and 
do not want, the coercive mechanisms of regimentation 
which would eliminate the individual’s freedom to choose 
among the jobs available. 

Maximum production cannot be obtained without the 
fullest participation and highest efficiency of the potential 
working force. Yet policy today does not seem well d- 
rected toward that goal. There is an unwillingness t 
allow the voluntary processes of collective bargaining to 
operate. Efforts are directed instead toward establishing 
a wage policy or formula in advance of developments 
that will define the issues. Too much reliance is placed 
on prohibiting strikes and other stoppages by injunctions 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


The manufacture of cosmetics is an ancient industry ; 
when it reached America in the early 18th century, colo- 
nial belles were using make-up in much the same way as 
Egyptian women had 6,000 years earlier. A number of 
small factories were manufacturing cosmetics during the 
late colonial period, but most of the cosmetics used in 
this country were imported, The domestic industry was 
slow to develop, although toilet preparations of all kinds 


= were being used lavishly by both men and women. 
way The American Indians had made this country’s first 
original contribution to the cosmetic industry. Explorers 
reported the Indian custom of using grease as a founda- 
tion for their war paint to make it easier to remove. 
otive B Thus, although the Greeks are credited with the invention 
auto @ of cold cream for softening skin, the Indians originated 
inal. & its use as a foundation for make-up. 
rices The next wholly American development: in the field 
nd a | was the discovery in 1866 that harmless zinc oxide was 
tary Ban ideal basic ingredient for face powder. Because it was 
cheap, it greatly widened the market for both powder 
s in | and rouge. Our next contribution of note was the devel- 
ator @ opment of talcum powder, a product that has never 
cred | gained popularity abroad, although it is heavily consumed 


in America. 


age 

i, | Production Soars After World War | 

ofits The manufacture of cosmetics gave no indication that 
ider § it was to become big business until the twentieth century 
ited reaction to Victorian restraint. The big leap in cosmetic 
‘on- production came directly after World War I, when new 
half social and economic conditions made the luxuries of the 


past the necessities of the present. Beauty shops sprang 
up all over the country during the Flapper Era, and the 
United States replaced France as the foremost producer 
of toilet preparations in the world. 

World War II expanded the cosmetic market still 
further by increasing the number of working women 
with independent incomes and the spending power of 
women in general. The year 1946 saw a record $758 mil- 
lion retail sales of cosmetics, as estimated by the Toilet 
Goods Association. Sales of perfume, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations reached $770 million in 1949 and the Associ- 
ation estimates that sales hit a new high in 1950, with an 
additional $300 million spent on beauty service in thou- 
sands of shops and salons. 


Illinois Third in Cosmetic Production 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures ranks Illinois third 
in the manufacture of toilet preparations. The $35 million 
lilinois factory value of cosmetic products, 10 percent of 
the national total, was exceeded only in New Jersey and 
New York. 

Although Illinois was second in number of establish- 
ments in the industry with 86 companies, they employed 
only 2,315 workers and had the lowest average number of 
workers per firm-of the three leading states. This large 
number of small firms is typical of the industry as a 


COSMETICS: From Luxury to Mass Market 


whole. More than half of the 718 companies in the in- 
dustry had fewer than 10 employees each and only 62 had 
more than 100 workers. 

Among the well-known cosmetic manufacturers in IIli- 
nois are the producers of Campana products at Batavia, 
and the Chicago Division of Lever Brothers, which makes 
toothpaste and powder, shaving cream, shampoo, and 
home permanents. Wrisley, Chen Yu, Maybelline, Prin- 
cess Pat, Toni, and Lady Esther products are also made 
in Chicago, as are Dana and Lucien Lelong perfumes. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream and Pebeco tooth- 
paste are among the products made at the Lincoln plant 
of Lehn and Fink, an outstanding firm in the industry. 
Large retailers manufacturing their own cosmetics in the 
Chicago area include Marshall Field and Company, 
Spiegel, Sears and Roebuck, and Walgreen. 


No Longer a Luxury Line 

There seems to be no end to the variations that cos- 
meticians can achieve to satisfy their mass market, and 
the array of modern cosmetics is remarkable. During the 
cosmetic boom in 1946, American women bought 5,000 
tons of lipstick, 190 million individual tubes. There are 
innumerable brands of face powder and as many varia- 
tions of yesterday’s all-purpose cold cream as manufac- 
turers have been able to think up labels for. 

Perfumes, toilet waters, and colognes made up about 
12 percent of the total value of toiletries produced in 
1947, They were also widely used in the manufacture of 
cosmetic products, almost all of which are scented. Since 
a perfumer can devise more than 479 million different 
combinations of scents with only a dozen natural odors, 
they are made in even greater variety than cosmetics. 
Most perfumes produced today are simulated products 
made from coal tars. They may be composed of a mix- 
ture of synthetic reproductions of flower scents and nat- 
ural constituents, but many are completely synthetic and 
resemble nothing found in nature. 

Because of the innumerable possible variations of its 
products, the cosmetic industry is keenly competitive. The 
retail price of a run-of-the-mill cosmetic product is 
roughly six times the manufacturer’s cost, leaving firms 
a wide margin to spend on selling and reselling change- 
able feminine consumers. Sales are highly dependent on 
advertising and promotion and the industry ranks second 
in its volume of national advertising, although the value 
of its products is far down on the list. 

The cosmetic industry used to be considered primarily 
a luxury field and sales tended to reflect changes in dis- 
posable income; however, retail sales of cosmetics have 
fluctuated less since 1929 than retail sales of food, usually 
considered a most stable line. Sales of toilet preparations 
between 1945 and 1949 claimed a larger share of dispos- 
able income than ever before, reflecting the almost uni- 
versal acceptance of cosmetics as an essential part of the 
American standard of living. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
Percentage changes October, 1950, to November, 1950 ; Percesagaat” Proc 
-30 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 Senne November Change from 
COAL PRODUCTION 1950 October | Noy seve! 
1950 | 1049 and 
Personal income!............. 231.9 | + 0.3} 4427 ap 
Manufacturing! ‘ ton 
EMPLOY MENT — MANUFAC TURING* 254.4" + 1. +30.9 As s 
New construction activity'* 
Private residential.......... 13.5 — +35 
CONSTRUCTION. CONTRACTS AWARDED Private nonresidential....... 9.1 — i. +173 cast! 
| 8.0 —10. +19 8 pe 
Foreign trade reco 
Merchandise exports........ 11.7 + 8.2] 4163 ie 
EPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise imports........ 10.2 — 7.6! 443.7 BB mer 
Excess of exports........... are | 
Sore Installment credit.......... 13.3> — 0. +27.6 ing | 
ILL. 16.9» + 4.1 | +233 level 
a Cash farm income’............ 39.6 — 8. +14.0 chan 
FARM PRICES but 
(1935-39 inert 
Industrial production? = 100) Mot 
* Figure for Illinois not available. Combined index............ 215* — 0.9) +243 Botan 
Durable manufactures....... 260" — 0.8 | +43.6 
manufactures. . . — 0.5 | +10.2 Cre 
162* — 2.4] +149 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Manufacturing employment* ‘ 
Production workers......... 164 — 0.3 | +15.4 
November Percentage Factory worker earnings* thou 
It 1950 Change from Average hours worked....... 109 — 0.5) +51 mon 
(1935-39 | October! Nov. Average hourly earnings.... . 252 + 0.6) +85 from 
= 1950 1949 Average weekly earnings..... 277 + 0.1] +140 
awarded® = — 4.3 | +13.5 
1 partment store sales*?....... 0.0! +47 wi 
Coal 140°3 | | Consumers’ price 176 $44 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 239.79 +4.5 | + 8.1 Food. 222 +16 y 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 180.6 +0.1 | + 3.0 Oth 201 +142 larg 
323. —2.5 | +21. 
Farm prices’.................. 245.0 | +2.6 | +19.7 farmers. ....... = He 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 194.7 —3.4 | 411.1 Pari 105¢ 1.9 + 8.2 
Petroleum production™......... 231.1 —5.7 | — 4.0 ens + 1. MI 
9 
Dodge Corp.; "Fed. Res. Bd.; *Iil. Crop Repts.; *Life Ins. Agcy. 
Monee. yt el Sun Gal Gere. ; indexes, 1910-14 = 100. * Data revised; not comparable with figures in 
* Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not. available. al 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1950 1949 rT 
Item 
Dec. 30 Dec. 23 Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 31 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,820 1,838 2,001 1,903 1,554 1,328 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 6,479 7 ,033 6,985 6,909 6,716 5,493 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 127.0 152.7 164.3 154.7 147.3 106.7 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 5,691 5,685 5,646 5,678 5,749 4,933 
SSE EE thous. of cars....... 602 747 773 767 740 496 
Department store sales................ 1935-39 =100....... 237 639 638 554 444 197 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
Other than farm products and foods. .1926=100.......... 165.9 165.2 164.5 163.4 162.8 145.6 ] 
August, 1939=100... 367 .6 363.0 356.0 354.7 346.8 247.7 
inance: 
mil. of dol..........| 17,839 17,801 17,461 17,261 17,097 13,904 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 125 174 150 170 160 1 s 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. Sou 
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Production Continues High 

Following the brief slump caused by late November's 
severe storms, production picked up again in December 
and was expected by the Federal Reserve Board to equal 
or exceed the November level of 215 percent of the 1935- 
30 base. Steel production was scheduled above the rated 
capacity level throughout the month, with weekly produc- 
tion averaging 1,940,000 net tons of ingots and castings. 
As shown in the accompanying chart, high steel produc- 
tion since April has consistently surpassed the wartime 
monthly record of 7,826,000 tons. Output of ingots and 
castings for 1950 is estimated at 97 million tons, about 
8 percent over the previous high set in 1944, Despite the 
record level, however, steel users are finding the pinch 
increasingly tight, and it is reported that short supplies 
are forcing more general production cutbacks. 

Automotive production increased over November, ris- 
ing to a weekly average of 145,000-150,000 vehicles; this 
level remained substantially below previous highs. Model 
change-overs were less significant as a limiting factor, 
but supply shortages, especially of steel, were becoming 
increasingly important. By the end of the month, General 
Motors, Packard, Ford, and Studebaker had announced 
plans for production cuts. 


Credit Volume Leveling Off 


The volume of credit continued to rise in November, 
though at a somewhat slower rate than in previous 
months, The increase of $11 million in consumer credit 
from the end of October to the end of November was 
relatively small in view of the season, and as compared 
with the $300 million monthly spurts earlier this year. It 
therefore appears that FRB controls are taking effect. 
Installment credit, chief factor in earlier increases, actu- 
ally fell fractionally during the month to $13.3 billion, a 
large part of the drop reflecting less extensive use of 
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Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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credit for automobile buying; this was the first November 
decline since 1943. Increases in non-installment credit 
buying, mainly charge accounts and single-payment loans, 
a little more than offset the declines in installment credit 
and carried total consumer credit outstanding to a total 
of $19.4 billion. 

Bank loans to business borrowers rose sharply again 
from November 29 to December 27 by $742 million to a 
total of $17.8 billion. Weekly increases ranged as high as 
$340 million (in the week preceding Christmas). Most of 
the loans appear to have been used to carry inventories, 
especially in agricultural commodities such as cotton, but 
some have been used for other purposes. 


Nonfarm Employment Rises Again 

An additional 350,000 workers moved into nonagricul- 
tural employment between early November and early De- 
cember, raising total nonfarm employment to 54,075,000. 
Part of the pick-up may have been seasonal, as more 
temporary workers were hired, especially by retailers, to 
take care of the Christmas rush, but the prospect for 
finding additional permanent workers is still not en- 
couraging. Farm employment was down seasonally, as 
1,300,000 workers left the farm labor group; most of 
them also left the labor force, which declined by nearly 
one million. Unemployment showed virtually no change. 
Bureau of Census data, in thousands of workers, are as 


follows: December November December 
1950 1950 1949 
Civilian labor force.......... 62,538 63,512 62,045 
60 ,308 61,271 58,556 
6,234 7,551 6,773 
Nonagricultural........... 54,075 53,721 51,783 
Unemployment............. 2,229 2,240 3,489 


What the Census aggregates fail to show is that the 
mobilization effort has reached a point where employment 
appears to be moving in several different directions. In 
a few major industrial areas, such as Detroit, there is 
the paradox of large-scale layoffs (as conservation orders 
for scarce materials cut into supplies of materials and 
hence into output) and shortages of skilled laborers and 
professional people. These spot surpluses and spot short- 
ages are expected to continue to exist side by side for 
perhaps another six months as defense preparation ad- 
vances through the various steps from planning to 
production. 

The main problem, however, will be that of obtaining 
more manpower. One method which will doubtless be used 
is that of lengthening the work week. In November the 
average manufacturing work week, at 41.1 hours, was 
more than half an hour longer than it was last June, but 
was 4.5 hours under the wartime peak, reached in De- 
cember, 1944, of 45.6 hours. Durable goods manufactur- 
ing employees, working 41.8 hours a week in November, 
0.5 of an hour longer than before the outbreak in Korea, 
were still well under the wartime peak of 47.2 hours. 
Workers in nondurables manufacturing, with a November 
work week averaging 40.2 hours, 0.7 hours over June, 
were much nearer their wartime high of 43.5 hours. 


Prices Up Generally 

Again in December, both wholesale and retail prices 
were up and in important groups of commodities the in- 
creases were greater than in October and November. 
Prices at wholesale for 28 sensitive commodities rose 
nearly 6 percent during December to 367.6 (August, 
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1939 = 100), and by the end of the month were higher 
than the former peak set at the end of 1947. 

Wholesale prices in general rose less sharply but were 
up 2.9 percent to 176.7 (1926 = 100), a new peak, in the 
five-week period ending January 2. The main rise, 2.6 
percent, was in commodities other than farm products 
and foods, and largely reflected increases of 3 to 4 per- 
cent in metals and metal products, textiles, and chemicals. 
Farm products and foods, up 2.2 percent each to 189.7 
and 182.2, respectively, were both within 5 percent of 
their postwar highs. 

Prices received by farmers increased substantially 
from mid-November to mid-December, rising from 276 
to 286 (1910-14 = 100). An upward spurt in egg prices 
was the chief factor, but prices for a number of field 
crops also rose. Prices paid likewise increased, but less 
sharply from 263 to 265. As a result, the parity ratio 
rose to 108, the highest level since September, 1948. 

Reflecting the upward movement in wholesale prices, 
the consumers’ price index rose fractionally from mid- 
October to mid-November, to 175.6 (1935-39 = 100). 
As illustrated by the chart, prices have crept steadily 
upward since last February and have now taken the index 
above the previous record of 1948, the November index 
exceeding that level by 0.6 percent. Once again apparel 
(up 0.8 percent from mid-October) and housefurnishings 
(up 1.3 percent) were the chief factors. Food prices rose 
only 0.2 percent, the same as in the previous month. Since 
retail price changes customarily lag several months behind 
wholesale prices, the full effects of the recent advances in 
wholesale prices have not yet been felt at the retail level. 


Capital Expenditures Expand 

The latest survey conducted by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Department of Commerce 
indicates capital outlays of more than $5.4 billion by 
American nonfarm business during the fourth quarter of 
1950, nearly half of which was to have been spent by 
manufacturing industries. Total investment for 1950 was 
expected to reach $18.1 billion, the same as in 1949, and 
about $1 billion below peak 1948. By and large, plant 
expenditures increased more than those for equipment. 
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Anticipated programs for 1951 are much larger tha 
those for any previous year, but may be subject to qi 
location and cuts caused by materials shortages, For th, 
year, programs as now estimated will reach nearly $7 
billion; manufacturing concerns are planning to fig 
their outlays on plant and equipment by about one-thirg 
and will continue to spend almost as much as all othe; 
industries combined. Total expenditures for the fry 
quarter alone are estimated at $4.8 billion, with near, 
all groups showing slight seasonal declines from th, 
fourth quarter of 1950. 

A good bit of the plant expansion planned for futy, 
months is accounted for by projected enlargement oj 
steel capacity and, to a lesser extent, of capacity fo; 
aluminum production. About 25 steel companies have » 
far obtained “certificates of necessity” from the Nationa 
Security Resources Board for rapid amortization of near. 
future investments planned to raise steel-producing ¢q. 
pacity by several million tons annually. 


Stabilization Policy 
(Continued from page 2) 


and penalties. Instead of settling disputes, such an ap- 
proach can only increase and aggravate them. 

The cumbersome mechanisms of emergency dispute 
settlement in the Taft-Hartley Act combine with the in- 
adequacies of stabilization policy to hold out a prospect of 
potentially explosive disruption of production. We cannot 
afford the waste of time and effort involved in extended 
waiting periods, worker elections, court actions, and other 
delaying mechanisms. There will be a pressing need for 
quick decisions based on an impartial and acceptable de- 
termination of the disputed issues. This implies a system 
involving a high degree of private agreement through 
voluntary action — albeit one requiring also the consent 
and approval of the government. Here, again, changes in 
legislation are needed. A new mechanism for the handling 
of disputes should be developed as quickly as possible, and 
in this respect the experience of the last war suggests 


‘ready means of improvement. 


The Tempo of Stabilization 

For the future, it would seem desirable to direct do- 
mestic control action toward meeting emergencies rather 
than inadvertently creating them. This cannot be done 
unless it is recognized that reversals on the battle front 
have no direct relationship to the operations of the econ- 
omy. Military reverses have no immediate counterpart in 
economic action. We have to live with uncertainty in in- 
ternational affairs, but we do not have to carry its per 
sisting tensions and temporary aggravations over into our 
daily lives. 

On the economic front, developments necessarily fol- 
low a different pattern of timing. They appear not as the 
result of specific battles, or of speeches and declarations, 
but rather in the working out of slower-acting economic 
forces. Actions appropriate to controlling these forces 
should be taken when appropriate, not when war news 
has stirred up excitement. 

President Truman has indicated that he will request 
legislation to correct deficiencies in our stabilization m* 
chinery. It may be hoped that Congress will put aside 
considerations of factional or class interests in passilg 
such legislation, and that the Administration will apply 
power effectively toward achieving substantive results 
rather than temporary tactical advantages. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Advances in Carbide Tooling 


Improved high-speed metal-cutting practices are 
rapidly replacing many of the production methods of the 
last war. The Carboloy company, Detroit, recently re- 
vealed several advances in carbide tooling which make 
possible the machining of the harder alloys used in 
present war materials that softer tools will not cut. Since 
some of the new carbide tools last as much as 20 times 
the life of those used in former defense manufacturing, 
carbide tools will go far in solving high-production ma- 
chining problems. The greatest field for their expanding 
use is in machining heat-resistant alloys for new types of 
aircraft engines and latest ordnance devices. 


Bright-Dipped Aluminum 


An economical and direct process for brightening 
aluminum has been developed by the Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corporation. Called Bright Dip, the process 
enhances the appearance of all aluminum alloys and is 
particularly effective on high purity aluminum. As much 
as 90 square feet of aluminum surface have been proc- 
essed per gallon of the solution, which is a low acid con- 
centration bath with an unusually long life. Its chief 
uses are expected to be brightening mill-finish sheet and 
articles for anodizing and dyeing; increasing total re- 
flectivity of buffed articles; and brightening articles with- 
out buffing. 


Western Union Expansion 


The capacity of the Western Union telegraph system 
has been doubled by a $90 million mechanization program 
of plant improvements. It now provides fully automatic 
transmission of messages throughout the country and 
abroad, as well as greatly increased speed and efficiency. 
Widespread installation of a minature facsimile machine 
is bringing telegraph service directly to the user’s desk. 
Other types of facsimile machines have been developed 
for use in hotels, apartment houses, and residential areas. 


Transit Advertising 


The National Association of Transportation Adver- 
tising, Inc. (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York) has published a Transit Advertising Guide describ- 
ing this mass medium, which is said to cost only 5¢ for 
every 1,000 riders. The advertiser can aim at readers in a 
particular city or section of a city with carcards in sub- 
ways, buses, and streetcars, traveling displays on the 
outside of buses and street cars, and posters at railway 
stations in big cities. Also available is a booklet on Copy, 
Design, and Production for Transportation Advertising. 


Carbon Control 


A new development that makes it possible to measure 
and control the carbon potential of furnace atmospheres 
directly in terms of per-cent carbon has been announced 
by the Leeds and Northrup Company, Philadelphia. A 
detecting element projects into the furnace work chamber 
like a thermocouple and is said to electrically “sense” the 
tarbonizing potential of the furnace atmosphere and 
automatically regulate the surface carbon content of steel 
during heat treatment. 


Predicting Capital Outlays 


“Business Investment Programs and Their Realiza- 
tion” is the title of an article in the December issue of 
the Survey of Current Business, appraising the accuracy 
with which businessmen anticipate their capital outlays. 
Investment in plant and equipment is one of the most 
widely used economic barometers because of the close 
correspondence of capital outlays with the movements of 
general economic activity. Changes in sales and earnings 
seemed to have only a slight effect on plans for expan- 


ACTUAL AND ANTICIPATED CAPITAL OUTLAYS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS . 
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Source: Survey of Current Business, Dec., 1950, p. 13. 
* Fourth quarter 1950 anticipated. 


sion within the year. The largest firms proved to be more 
accurate than the smallest, and firms projecting large- 
scale investments (relative to existing assets) did better 
than those planning minor expenditures. As shown by the 
chart, the accuracy of predicted totals has varied each 
year. The errors appear small in 1948 and 1949 but large 
in 1947 and 1950. Aside from the actual errors in fore- 
casting, the 16 percent deviation in 1947 was attributed 
largely to the unanticipated easing of supplies and the 
elimination of restrictions on nonresidential construction. 
The unexpected outbreak of war in Korea was blamed 
by analysts for the 12 percent discrepancy in predictions 
for 1950. 
Micro-Barometer 


A new super-sensitive aneroid barometer made by the 
American Paulin System Company of Los Angeles offers 
immediate readings without the necessity of corrections 
for temperature or latitude, accurate to 1/1000 inch of 
mercury. It is expected to find important use for indus- 
trial and military purposes wherever reliable indications 
of minute changes in air pressure are required. 


Selling Abroad 


Firms considering exporting will be interested in a 
booklet entitled “How to Sell More Abroad,” offered free 
by the Foreign Trade Guild (11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City). The Guild recently announced a new for- 
eign trade advisory service which has correspondents 
located in more than 20 foreign countries for the analysis 
of export business. 
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WAGES AND WAGE STABILIZATION 


MORRIS A. HOROWITZ, Research Assistant Professor, and 
SOLOMON B. LEVINE, Research Associate, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 


Since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, in June, 
1950, the emphasis in negotiating labor contracts has 
shifted markedly. During 1949 and the early months of 
1950 the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price 
index remained relatively stable, thereby eliminating the 
unions’ principal argument for higher wage rates. The 
unions, therefore, stressed pension and welfare demands 
in lieu of increased wage rates. 


Recent Wage Developments 

After the start of the Korean situation, and particu- 
larly after the unexpected reversals of the UN forces in 
November, the need for immediate wage increases plus 
assurances of further advances was stressed by unions. 
Attempts by unions to attain their demands were gener- 
ally successful. The type of agreement widely followed 
was that concluded by General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers union in May, 1948, and renewed 
in May, 1950. The contract provided annual wage in- 
creases for raising the standard of living of the em- 
ployees, commonly called the annual improvement factor. 
This annual improvement factor was based on the trend 
of the average over-all national increase in productivity. 
In addition, a cost-of-living allowance provision — the 
escalator clause — was included, calling for quarterly ad- 
justment of wages based on changes in the consumers’ 
price index. 

No major manufacturing companies followed these 
novel provisions of the 1948 GM contract during the first 
two years of its existence. On May 29, 1950, a new agree- 
ment between GM and UAW went into effect, to continue 
for a five-year term with no provision for reopening on 
wages or other matters. This new agreement carried for- 
ward the two basic principles underlying the wage pro- 
visions of the 1948 contract. No change was made in the 
cost-of-living escalator clause, but the annual improve- 
ment factor was increased from three to four cents an 
hour. 

The new pattern that has emerged since last June is 
largely based upon the provisions of the GM contract. 
Most major auto manufacturers quickly accepted the 
GM-type agreement. Companies in electrical products, 
machinery, chemicals, and textiles have followed suit. 

In addition to the many settlements calling for 
periodic increases during the term of the contract, a 
number of.companies voluntarily granted wage advances, 
soon after the Korean war began, without the formality 
of a wage reopening. One of the first such instances was 
a 10-cent an hour increase offered by the Chrysler Cor- 
poration late in August, 1950, which was immediately 
accepted by the union. The Aluminum Corporation of 
America also voluntarily offered a wage increase, amount- 
ing to 10 percent. This development set off a wave of 
union requests, which were generally granted, for wage 
increases in advance of the dates specified for wage re- 
opening in the contracts. 


Why the Shift? 

The possibility of cost-of-living rises and govern- 
mental wage controls following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea prompted many union leaders to press for con- 
tract provisions similar to those existing in the GM 
agreement. And, in turn, fear of manpower shortages and 


disrupted labor relations motivated managements to ag. 
cept such agreements. These contracts are generally oj 
long-term duration, generally 3 to 5 years, reflecting the 
basic desires of management and labor for a period of 
stable relations. 

The shift in emphasis from social security benefits to 
provisions for increases in workers’ earnings was partly 
a reflection of the expectation of rapidly rising living 
costs. The fear was partly substantiated by the fact that 
the consumers’ price index did rise in July by 2.3 points 
over June. In addition, this July level represented , 
quarterly increase over April of 5.2 points, giving th 
workers under the GM contract a 5-cent per hour jp. 
crease on September 1. This GM increase was an added 
spur to other unions to seek similar benefits through an 
automatic escalator clause. The anticipated rapid in- 
creases in the cost of living, similar to that experienced 
between June and July, have not materialized as yet; 
between July and November the monthly rise in the con- 
sumers’ price index was one point or less, and the total 
rise in this four-month period was 3.1 points, or less 
than 2 percent. However, food prices have again moved 
upward noticeably, exerting pressure for further rises in 
the over-all index. 

The demands for immediate and future wage advances 
soon after the Korean outbreak were also based upon 
anticipation of wage controls. These were crystallized by 
the enactment of the Defense Production Act in Sep- 
tember, even though it was not until December that any 
concrete action was taken by the newly-formed Economic 
Stabilization Administration, 

Under the Defense Production Act of 1950, whenever 
the Economic Stabilization Administration imposes con- 
trols on prices in a particular industry, the wages of 
that industry must also be stabilized. The first of such 
moves came on December 21, when the Administrator 
ordered a freeze in the wage rates of those workers 
making passenger cars, following its order to roll back 
auto prices to December 1. This freeze is to continue 


the status quo of wages in the industry until March 1, 


1951, the date when the next cost-of-living adjustments 
are due under the GM escalator clause. In the meantime, 
the. Wage Stabilization Board is to consider what policy 
to follow after the March 1 deadline. The auto wage 
freeze, it should be noted, is a nominal one, since wages 
are not due to be reconsidered under the GM contract 
anyway until March 1. 


ls Wage Stabilization Necessary Now? 


It may well be asked whether some form of wage 
stabilization ‘is needed at this time or in the near future. 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
have increased since the outbreak of the Korean hostili- 
ties; the rise between June and October, 1950, was $3.14, 
or slightly over 5 percent. During this same period the 
cost of living, as represented by the consumers’ price 
index, rose by only 2.7 percent, approximately half a 
fast as gross weekly earnings. 

However, it should not be concluded that earnings 
have kept pace with the upward rise in the cost of living. 
In the period from June to October, 1950, net spendable 
earnings, computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
roughly comparable with a worker’s “take-home” pay, 
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cose by only 2.2 percent, as against the 2.7 percent rise 
in the consumers’ price index. A worker without depend- 
ents, for example, averaged $51.03 a week in June and 
$2.16 in October; but this October figure was less than 
his net spendable earnings in August and in September. 
This decline in take-home pay may be attributed largely 
io the increase in personal income taxes levied early last 
vear. What it indicates is that wage increases have not 
heen the decisive factor behind recent price increases. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE AND WEEKLY 
EARNINGS INDEXES, 


April, 1950 = 100 


Gross 
Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Net 
Spendable 


Consumers’ 
Price 
Index 


o 


wane 


109.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* Worker with no dependents. 


Another factor adding to the pressure for some form 
of wage stabilization has been the relatively small amount 
of civilian unemployment, compared with the unemploy- 
ment existing prior to World War II. The apparent lack 
of a manpower “cushion” has strengthened the unions’ 
hargaining power in seeking wage increases and manage- 
ment’s willingness to meet wage demands in order to 
maintain their labor forces. However, the most recent 
available manpower data do not as yet indicate that the 
nation is scraping the bottom of the manpower barrel. 

In December, 1950, the civilian labor force numbered 
625 million, of whom 2.2 million were listed as un- 
employed. The lowest amount of unemployment during 
World War II was 440,000, reached in October, 1944, 
when the civilian labor force was at a level of 55 million 
and the total labor force (including the armed services) 
was 66.7 million. Thus, there are still over 1.5 million 
unemployed to be absorbed by industry before the low 
point in unemployment of World War II is reached. In 
addition,. there is the large reserve of woman-power that 
s still to be tapped for the labor force. 

It has been estimated by the Secretary of Labor that 
the total labor force, including the armed services, can 
teach 70 million, a rise of approximately 5 million above 
present levels. Part of the existing reserves will go di- 
rectly into the armed services, particularly if authoriza- 
tion to draft 18-year-olds is passed by Congress. With 
the planned expansion in the armed services the margin 
ot unemployment will probably narrow. This tightening 
of the labor market will then pose a problem; and antici- 
pation of that problem is more significant as a factor 
Messuring for higher wages than the actual manpower 
‘tuation at present. 

, In view of the relatively small rise in the cost of 
wing, the slight rise in net spendable earnings, and the 
lot-quite-tight manpower situation, another factor should 


be considered as supporting the argument against imme- 
diate wage stabilization. That factor is the peaceful col- 
lective bargaining that has been taking place during this 
emergency period. A principal objective of the govern- 
ment’s defense program has been increased production, 
and there is no better way to obtain the support of such 
a program from labor and management than to permit 
both groups to continue to settle their differences through 
free collective bargaining. When the situation with re- 
spect to cost of living, earnings, and manpower changes 
to the point where the emergency is obvious to both labor 
and management, the time will then be ripe to establish a 
wage stabilization program. 


Wage Stabilization Problems 

Whatever the case for or against immediate wage 
stabilization, a Wage Stabilization Board is currently 
in operation. This board has already posed a list of prob- 
lems which it considers require solution. For hearings 
starting January 11, industry and union representatives 
were asked to consider: (1) what policies should he 
adopted to meet possible wage inequities arising out of 
the timing of applying stabilization controls; (2) whether 
cost-of-living provisions, such as escalator clauses, should 
be permitted to continue without limitations; (3) whether 
stipulations for future wage increases through wage re- 
openings, improvement factors, and cost-of-living clauses 
may be put in force; (4) how to deal with controls on an 
industry- or area-wide basis that may give rise to alleged 
inequities or manpower allocation difficulties; (5) how to 
treat wage adjustments within a plant; (6) whether to 
allow increases for “substandard” rates of pay; and 
(7) whether to permit the adoption and continuation of 
various economic fringe benefits, such as pensions. 

Trade unions have begun to declare themselves with 
respect to wage stabilization policies which they believe 
should be followed. The newly formed United Labor 
Policy Committee, composed of AFL, CIO, and Railroad 
Brotherhood leaders, recently requested that present wage 
stabilization procedures be revised to permit cost-of- 
living wage adjustments, wage flexibility, the elimination 
of substandard rates and wage inequities, sharing of 
workers in productivity increases, the recognition of 
existing collective bargaining agreements which assure 
stability, and the continuation of overtime payments 
provided under agreements or by the law. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, has refused to co- 
operate with the United Labor Policy Committee, and has 
contended that there is no need for any wage controls at 
present. It should be noted here that the United Mine 
Workers’ contract expires on March 31. 

What policies will be forthcoming from ‘the Wage 
Stabilization Board is difficult to predict. Both cost-of- 
living escalator clauses and annual improvement factor 
clauses can be justified in that they would not affect the 
general price level. Assuming an effective price control 
program on all items of the consumer’s budget, there will 
be relatively little rise in the cost of living, and therefore 
little or no rise in wages via the escalator provision. Ap- 
proval of the annual improvement factor can be justified . 
on the ground that such an annual increment is based on 
increased productivity, and therefore should not result in 
increased prices. Since the Wage Stabilization Board is 
a tri-partite body, with public, industry, and labor repre- 
sentatives, all these factors will undoubtedly be consid- 
ered. A compromise policy is most probable, with ap- 
proval of either the cost-of-living escalator or the annual 
improvement factor likely. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


A continued expansion of the State’s economy was 
reflected in the November gains recorded by most indexes 
of business activity. Total nonagricultural employment 
showed little change from the October peak. Total manu- 
facturing employment also held steady, with increases in 
durable goods counterbalanced by seasonal declines in 
nondurable goods. Areas reporting relatively large gains 
in manufacturing employment in the two-month period, 
September 15-November 15, were Chicago, Peoria-Pekin, 
Joliet, Elgin, Decatur, and Aurora. 

A general tightening of the labor market is reflected 
in the decreasing number of unemployed persons in most 
areas. The number of insured unemployed workers (aver- 
age weekly number of unemployed persons in the State 
claiming unemployment insurance under both State and 
Federal programs) has steadily decreased since April, 
1950 (see chart), and the usual midsummer seasonal peak 
was not even evident last year. Since April, the number 
of insured unemployed workers each month has been less 
than in the same month of the preceding year, and there 
were fewer unemployed last fall than in the peak pros- 
perity fall months of 1948, 


Power Production 


Electric power production in the State set a new 
record in November, output for the month exceeding the 
October all-time high by 4 percent. Expansion of electric 
power production facilities in the State is continuing. A 
new 65,000-kwh. turbine has been completed at the Grand 
Tower power station of Central Illinois Public Service 
Company. The new turbine doubles the capacity of the 
station and will be used in supplying electricity to 90 
southern Illinois communities. A $285,000 loan to South- 
eastern Illinois Electric Co-operative for expansion of 
rural power facilities has been approved by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYED IN ILLINOIS 
THOUSANDS OF WORKERS 
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Illinois Department of Labor. 


Construction 


Value of construction contracts in November decline; 
seasonally to $68.4 million, dropping 9 percent below th 
October figure. A 25 percent decline in nonresidentig| 
building contracts was primarily responsible for the over. 
all decrease. Residential contracts declined only 4 percen: 
and public works and utility contracts increased, Ax 
compared with November, 1949, contract awards this 
November were up 60 percent. For the first elever 
months of 1950 contract awards were 48 percent greater 
than in the same period of 1949, primarily because of , 
jump of 80 percent in residential building contracts. 

Building permits issued in 20 Illinois cities in Novem. 
ber aggregated $23.9 million, 46 percent under the 
October figure. The main reason for the decline was , 
55 percent drop in Chicago permits. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has announced that ji 
will spend more than $10.5 million for new freight and 
passenger equipment. Approximately $9 million of this 
sum will be spent for 1,000 new freight cars and 4 
switching locomotives. The remaining $1.5 million wil 
be expended for new twin-unit dining cars and passenger 
locomotives. The freight cars will be built in the com- 
pany’s Centralia shops and will be 50-ton, 16-door, drop- 
bottom gondolas, the first of this type to be constructed 
at the Centralia shops. 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., a Minneapolis merchandising 
firm, is constructing a large warehouse on an 18-acre 
tract north of Monmouth. The warehouse will serve sev- 
eral hundred stores operated by the company in IIlinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Iowa. Acme Steel Company is 
planning to build an addition to its Riverdale plant, thus 
expanding its facilities for producing galvanized strip- 
ping, which is used in packaging for shipping overseas. 

A grant of $88,200 has been approved by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for a slum clearance project 
for Lincoln. The funds are to be made available after the 
project is completed and are to be used to absorb two- 
thirds of the deficit between the cost of the clearance 
project and the sum received from the sale of the cleared 
site. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has authorized 
construction of a 13-mile gas pipe line to connect the Ill- 
nois Power Company’s plant at Centralia with the natural 
gas line which the Texas’ Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company is building from Texas to Chicago. The Com- 
mission also authorized the company to furnish gas to 
Sandoval, Junction City, and Shattuc. The Texas Pipe 
Line Company has contracted for the construction of 4 
56-mile, 1034-inch pipe line to run between Lawrenceville, 
Illinois, and Mount Vernon, Indiana. 


Prices 

The Chicago consumers’ price index increased 01 
percent during the month ending November 15 to 1806 
percent of its 1935-39 average. Moderate decreases i 
food and housefurnishings offset gains in prices of cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous goods and services. 

The index of prices received by Illinois farmers a¢- 
vanced approximately 3 percent from October 15 to 
November 15, to 245 percent of its 1935-39 average o 
November 15. As the index of prices paid by farmers 
rose only 0.8 percent during the same period, the Ilinots 
parity ratio advanced from 102 in October to 104 ™ 
November. In November, 1949, it was 93. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


November, 1950 


as Electric Estimated 
cl Building ° Depart- Postal 
| a Permits! | Power Con- Retail ment Store Receipts® 
W the (000) sumption Sales Sales! (000) 
entia| (000 kwh) (000) 
Over. 
.. $23,894" | $130,744" | $496,702* $13 ,072* 
1 As reecentage Change from Oct., 1950... —46.0 —0.8 +13.9 
thi Per Nov., 1949... +28.4 +16.4 +6.0 
leven NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
‘Cater $16,729 $11,639 . 
of a Oct., re —54.7 +15.6 
** | Nov., 1949... +5.8 
$ 92 
Oct., 1950... 412.6 
me 1949... +27.6 
$ 102 
Oct., 1950... +37 .3 
at it *\Nov., 1949... +17.1 
and $ 76 
this fOct., 1950. .. +41.5 
1949... +351 
d 4) 
wil! $ 32 
nger Oct., 1950... 
Percentage Change from... . Nov., 1949... 
Rock Island-Moline ee 
icted Percentage Change from... . 1949... 
Percentage Change from... . 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
4 $ 79 
y is —9.9 
thus +7.5 
Tip- $ 85 
eas. Oct., 1950. .. —3.6 
sing **\Nov., 1949... 
$ 47 
Oct., —9.5 
the 1949... —5.1 
wo- $ 80 
nce Oct., 1950... —1.5 
a Percentage Change from... . Nov., 1949... 42.6 
—5. 
Percentage Change from. eee 1949... —7.5 
ral 43 , 844° $ 198 
ine {Oct., 1950... —1.6 +13.4 
1949... +21.3 
Oct., 1950. . . +2.5 
pe Percentage Change from. . . 1949... 413.9 
Springfield 19 ,931¢ $12,519 
le, Percentage Change from. . . 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis — 
Oct., 1950... +5. 
Percentage Change from. . . 1949... n.a. 
$4,405 
(Oct., 1950... +4.1 
h- **\Nov., 1949... n.a. 
| $4,118 
d- Percentage Change from. . . | 
ml Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. ? Local power companies. # Illinois Depart- 


rs ment of Revenue. Data are for October, 1950, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to September, 1950. * Research Depart- 
ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. * Local post office reports. 

* Total for cities listed. 

> Moline only. 

* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 

na. Not available. 
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